INTRODUCTION                          9
Now human knowledge is systematized and embodied under the name of science. To science, therefore, we must look as the foundation of our philosophy. But science as a whole is divided up into a number of separate sciences, each of which is studied by a different kind of worker. This division is made for the practical convenience of study; it does not correspond to any actual divisions of natural phenomena. Nature is a whole, not broken up into separate compartments; and to obtain a true idea of the knowledge of our times, we must disregard the limits of the special sciences, and survey Nature as a whole; thus only can we know where modern knowledge has carried us in helping us to perceive where we now stand with reference to the great problems of philosophy.
In making such a survey, our outlook is indeed very different from that of the common man who sees around him only those things which have an immediate interest for himself. We, on the other hand, must suppress our own individuality, and look at Nature, not as though we ourselves were the centre of it, but as it has been disclosed by the culture of the various sciences: we must look at Nature from the utterly disinterested standpoint of an outside observer, and with an eye of transcendent power; for this philosophic eye is served on the one hand with the most powerful telescopes of astronomy, and on the other hand with the most powerful microscopes of modern science. We are thus no longer limited to seeing objects of a size commensurable with ours; our range of vision is mightily extended, and the things which we shall see are vastly different from those which appear to the unaided and self-centred vision of the common man.
When we thus look out on Nature with a philosophic eye, what is it that we behold? The Universe is made up of vast aggregates of matter, moving about in various directions, emitting light and heat, and displaying other